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BOOK REVIEWS 



Design and Construction in Wood. By William Noyes. Peoria: Manual 

Arts Press, 1013. Pp.160, fi.50. 

In this volume Mr. Noyes has shown how courses in woodworking may be 
enriched in content and made truly educational. He has chosen such simple construct- 
ive projects as the paper-basket, candlestick, picture-frame, taboret, and small box, 
and carried them through the various stages of development from the first steps in 
design, through the constructive processes and finishing, to the completed project. 
He has done this in such a way as to indicate the content one might reasonably expect 
of almost any course in woodworking. The book also contains a brief treatment of 
tools, materials, and constructive processes as related to the work outlined. The 
distinct contribution of the book lies in its clear presentation of the content of a course 
in woodworking and the suggestion of the author's method of presenting shop problems 

to his classes. 

Emery Filbey 
University High School 



Vocational Guidance. By J. Adams Puffer. Chicago: Rand McNally & 

Co. 1013. Illustrated. Pp.306. $1.25. 

This is a book intended to stimulate teachers to give more consideration to the 
training of pupils for occupations. In a popular and readable style the author gives 
examples of the needs of vocational guidance and discusses cases showing the success 
of such guidance. He surveys the industries of the country and gives special descrip- 
tions of several of the leading occupations and professions. He presents series of 
questions which he has found useful in examining individuals whom he has studied 
and advised. The book is profusely illustrated with cuts which show children engaged 
in every possible type of activity, profitable and unprofitable. 

The book will probably serve to keep alive, and may serve to widen interest in, 
a very timely topic. The careful reader will find, however, that it reflects the some- 
what unorganized state of the art of vocational guidance. For example, the chapters 
on the "Equipment of a Counselor" and on the "Methods of a Counselor" issue in 
vague general maxims rather than definite, clear-cut principles. One could wish that 
the book based on practical experience were somewhat more explicit. What shall we 
do in attacking a particular case? Perhaps there are no very definite methods; in 
that case the advocate of vocational guidance will have to press his plea for a universal 
recognition of this new aspect of education with somewhat less assurance. At all 
events, it seems clear that in American life we shall not make over our schools to suit 
writers who are so general and indefinite as is our present writer. 

The foregoing comment prepares the way for an adverse criticism of the book in 
one of its general and constantly reiterated positions. The author has little respect 
for the present-day school. For example, in a most concessive moment he writes 
(p. 79) : " We must not forget that our traditional school course — antiquated, impracti- 
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